CHAPTER VII
THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION

THE BREACH WITH Rome was not in itself sufficient to bring about the
Reformation in England. Reform was a gradual process. It began
before the breach with Rome, for there were Wycliffites, Lollards, quietly
at work all through the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The period
in which the breach with Rome was accomplished, 1529-35, could not help being
a period in which Lutheran ideas spread in England, favoured by the anti-
Roman and anti-clerical tendencies of the time. The period after the breach with
Rome, down to the death of the king, 1535-47, was one both of Reform and
Reaction. Finally, the brief reign of Edward VI. saw Reform triumphant.
The Marian reaction had littie effect. Queen Elizabeth completed the Reforma-
tion settlement.

Naturally opinions vary regarding the methods of that period of the age of the
Reformation in England which may be called the " Henrician period." Froude
writes in the preface to his History : " My own impression about it was, that the
Reformation was both a good thing in itself and that in England it had been
accomplished with peculiar skill and success/' Mr Fisher picks out the period of
the ascendancy of Thomas Cromwell as repulsive: " We now enter a period which
is happily unique in the annals of England, a period of terror. It lasts from 1534
to 1540 and is conterminous with the ascendancy of Thomas Cromwell in the
councils of the king/' Indeed, the system went on after the fall of Cromwell,
nearly down to the death of the king: " In these ten grim, unlovely years, the
Reformation was unalterably riveted upon the English people/'l In general,
the people did not object to the Reformation; on the whole, they welcomed it.
It is impossible to say how much of the great change was due to the king, the
reformers, the people: all these, in their own way, actively promoted the
Reformation.

The first grim act of the grim period was the execution in 1535 of five clergy
(three Carthusian monks, a Bridgettine monk, and a secular priest) after convic-
tion of treason for refusing to take the oath of succession to the throne prescribed
under the Act of Supremacy. They were hanged at Tyburn. Subsequently
in the same year the saintly John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and the most
companionable and " humanist " of English Renaissance scholars, Thomas More,
were convicted likewise for refusal to take the oath. They were beheaded on

1 Fisher, History of England, p. 328.